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NATURALISTS  of  the  FRONTIER 

By  Samuel  Wood  Geiser 

III.  GUSTAF  WILHELM  BELFRAGE 

I 

MORE  and  more  frontier  Texas  escapes  the  easy 
adjectives  which  have  been  used  to  describe  it. 
The  simple  picture  of  farmers  and  cattlemen 
fighting  Indians  becomes  less  simple  as  a  painter  here,  a 
musician  there,  a  scientist  yonder  is  discovered  and  added 
to  the  company  of  the  pioneers.  Among  such  irregular,, 
exotic  characters  belongs  Gustaf  W.  Belfrage,  the  Swedish 
nobleman  who  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  col¬ 
lecting  insects  in  Texas. 

I  have  had  few  more  vivid  experiences  than  that  of 
reading  the  inventory  of  his  estate  which  was  filed  with 
the  probate  court  of  Bosque  County  in  1883.  This  meager 
list  of  every  article  belonging  to  the  scientist  whose  col¬ 
lections  even  then  were  scattered  from  Washington  to  St. 
Petersburg  would  be  almost  indecent  in  its  revelation  of 
complete  poverty,  if  the  pathos  of  the  picture  did  not 
efface  every  other  emotion.  The  following  list  includes 
every  article  of  clothing  or  household  furniture  which  the 
appraisers  found  in  Belfrage’s  house: 
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1 

Gallon  Can) 

15 

2 

wash  basins)  .  .  .  value  at 

15 

2 

coffee  pots  and  2  frying  pans 

25 

2 

shoe  brushes,  5c  1  can  of  Cyanili  of  Potassim 

10 

1 

clock 

1.00 

1 

looking  glass 

25 

1 

bed  quilt 

75 

1 

sheet  and  piece  of  ducking 

25 

1 

pr  of  gloves 

40 

1 

light  summer  coat 

45 

1 

Jeanes  coat 

25 

1 

Linen  coat 

25 

1 

pr  of  pants 

25 

1 

table  cloth  (oil) 

25 

1 

Razor 

40 

7 

shirt  collars  and  2  boxes  blackening 

40 

1 

Flannell  Undershirt 

35 

2 

handkerchief  2  scarfs 

25 

1 

woolen  scarf 

30 

1 

pr  of  old  slippers  1  old  straw  hat 

25 

1 

sofa 

5.00 

1 

straw  mattress  and  cotton  pillar 

35 

1 

Work  table 

15 

1 

stove  and  drum 

5.00 

4 

cane  bottomed  chairs 

3.00 

2 

cotton  towels 

05 

1 

frying  pan 

25 

But  in  the  house  were  also  these: 


Library.  The  collection  of  Books  comprised  194  bound  and  unbound, 
volumes  a  pamphlets,  nearly  all  of  which  were  works  &  treatises  on  subjects, 
relating  to  Zoology.  It  being  a  greed  that  not  the  probable  scientific  value  of 
the  different  articles  of  property  belonging  to  the  Estate  but  the  price  that 
may  be  obtainable  at  home  should  be  assumed  as  basis  for  the  appraisement 
the  [collection?]  was  valued  at  $35.00 

Collection  of  Insects.  The  insect  collection  was  found  to  contain,  probable 
errors  &  ommissions,  except  [ed]  ...  a  total  of  pinned  insects  in  good  order, 
or  but  slightly  damaged.  Thirty  six  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  one 
(36881)  specimens,  Besides  those  pinned  there  are  also  Coleoptera  in  papers, 
saw  dust  and  in  alcohol,  some  Lepidoptra  in  papers  and  pinned  on  the  stretch 
board,  and  several  boxes  containing  insects  more  or  less  damaged.  .  .  .  the 


value  of  the  whole  collection  was  fixed  at  ...  .  $368.00 

1  Box  of  empty  bottles  25 

1  Students  Kerosine  lamp  1.00 

1  value  [bale?  ]  of  manuscript  no  value 

1  bottle  of  ink  1  bottle  of  perfume  40 

1  dozen  Faber  lead  pencils  20 

1  box  and  lot  of  empty  bottles  50 
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And,  last  of  all, 

1  homebuilding  (no  lot  or  land)  50.00 

The  total  value  of  the  estate,  including  the  insect  collec¬ 
tions  and  books,  was  fixed  at  $491.40. 

II 

.  i 

In  the  Rid dar holms kerke  at  Stockholm,  the  ancestral 
vaults  of  generations  of  his  titled  ancestors-  in  the  Natur-- 
historiska  Riksmuseumy  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
museums — at  Boston,  Salem,  Brussels— thousands  of  in-: 
sects  mounted  with  the  most  intelligent  care;  and  in  the 
Norse  cemetery  near  Clifton,  Texas,  an  unmarked  grave: 
such  are  the  backgrounds  against  which  a  biographer  of 
Gustaf  Belfrage  must  try  to  sketch  a  portrait  which  in  the 
end  belongs  to  the  history  of  Texas,  and  thus  to  the  history 
of  the  American  frontier.  '  ; 

*  •  ■  •  i 

.  *  .  ,  .  .  ; 

For  Belfrage  was  one  of  an  illustrious  company — the 
naturalists  of  the  frontier.  An  idea  of  his  contribution  to 
American  zoology  can  be  gained  from  Professor  Calvert’s 
life  of  Ezra  Townsend  Cresson  published  last  year  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  In 
the  summer  of  1859  Cresson  lived  at  New  Braunfels, 
Comal  County,  Texas,  whither  he  had  emigrated  with  his 
family.  The  insect  collections  made  during  his  short  stay, 
and  a  study  some  years  later  of  the  “splendid  collection  of 
insects  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Belfrage,  made  in  Bosque  Co.,  the 
fine  collection  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  by  Mr.  J.  Boll  in  Dallas  Co.,  and 
a  small  collection  of  Mr.  L.  Heiligbrodt,  made  in  Travis 
and  Bastrop  Counties”,  enabled  Cresson  in  1872  to  publish 
his  notable  paper,  “ Hymenoptera  Texana”.  In  it  he  listed 
more  than  six  hundred  species  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
distributed  among  nineteen  families,  and  described  nearly 
three  hundred  species  new  to  science.  It  was  a  monumental 
work.  Of  the  new  species  described,  some  243  were  based 
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on  specimens  gathered  by  Belfrage:  surely  an  amazing  rec¬ 
ord  for  one  small  county!  It  is  from  such  fragmentary 
glimpses  that  one  must  judge  the  worth  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  Belfrage. 

For  almost  no  one  is  acquainted  with  the  antecedents 
and  the  life  of  the  naturalist.  It  is  known  that  early  in  the 
year  1867  he  began  to  exchange  and  sell  insects,  entomos - 
traca>  and  mollusks  collected  at  Waco,  Texas  ;  that  the 
Naturhistoriska  Riksmuseum  at  Stockholm,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  the  mu¬ 
seums  in  Brussels,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  all  possess  valuable  collections 
of  Texan  insects  acquired  from  Belfrage  during  the  period 
of  1868-73  ;  and  that  the  United  States  National  Museum 
has  the  very  fine  Belfrage  Collection  purchased  after  Bel- 
f  rage’s  death.  One  knows  of  Belfrage’s  collections  through 
his  advertisements  printed  in  diverse  British,  German,  and 
American  journals  of  1869-81,  and  through  frequent 
references  to  him,  always  brief,  in  the  publications  of  en¬ 
tomologists  in  many  lands.  His  name,  further,  is  preserved 
to  future  times  in  the  scientific  names  of  a  score  and  more 
of  animals,  chiefly  insects,  which  have  been  named  in  his 
honor  by  scientific  specialists. 

But  whence  he  came  was  hitherto  unknown:  the  fact 
and  time  of  his  death  are  almost  forgotten,  save  by  the 
few  curious  minds  who  may  have  encountered  the  brief 
obituary  note  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  American 
Naturalisty  of  the  year  following  Belfrage’s  death.  The 
history  of  the  man  has  even  eluded  those  best  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  American  entomology:  while  Dr. 
Sjostedt,  director  of  the  entomological  section  of  the 
N  aturhistoriska  Riksmuseum  in  Stockholm,  in  which 
many  Belfrage  specimens  are  to  be  found,  tells  me  that 
none  of  the  many  members  of  the  Belfrage  family  in 
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Sweden  from  whom  he  had  sought  details  could  tell  him 
of  the  naturalist. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  entomologists  of  the  present  day 
know  little  more  than  the  fact  of  Belfrage’s  having  col¬ 
lected  in  Texas,  what  of  the  knowledge  of  the  man  himself 
possessed  by  the  country  people  among  whom  he  lived — 
largely  Norse, with  a  sprinkling  of  Swedes — in  McLennan 
and  Bosque  Counties,  during  the  period  1863-82?  In  the 
course  of  my  investigations,  during  which  I  interviewed 
practically  every  old  settler,  Norse  or  Swedish,  who  con¬ 
ceivably  might  be  a  source  of  information,  I  continually 
encountered  the  element  of  mystery.  “He  was  descended 
from  Swedish  royalty”,  said  one;  “He  was  a  Swedish 
Baron”,  said  another.  “His  father  was  a  General  in  the 
Swedish  army”,  said  a  third.  “  ‘Why  did  he  come  to 
America? y  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Belfrage  was  a  courteous 
gentleman  who  treated  everyone  with  respect.  He  minded 
strictly  his  own  business” — with  a  covert  glance  at  the 
questioner — “and  I  believe  never  made  anyone  his  confi¬ 
dant.  He  had  his  faults — grave  faults — but  you  must  not 

mention  them,  and  blemish  his  noble  character.”  Words  to 
this  effect  time  after  time  from  grave  old  men, who  treated 
me  with  simple  old-world  courtesy.  Who  was  this  “G.  W. 
Belfrage”  who  could  so  impress  a  simple  country  people 
that  to  a  man  they  would  resent  even  a  suggestion  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  hero  by  an  outsider,  after  he  had  lain  in  a 
humble,  obscure  corner  of  a  country  churchyard  for  fifty 
years?  What  manner  of  man  was  this?* 

*The  following-  fragmentary  account  of  the  life  of  Belfrage  has  been  compiled  from  many 
sources,  nearly  all  of  them  personal.  For  an  account  of  Belfrage  in  Sweden,  I  am  indebted 
chiefly  to  Docent  Dr.  Sixten  Belfrage,  of  the  University  of  Lund,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  several  moot  points;  to  Professor  Dr.  Yngve  Sjosted,  director  of  the  ento¬ 
mological  division  of  the  Na^ur hist  oris  ka  Riksmuseum  in  Stockholm,  to  Jenny  Belfrage's 
splendid  work,  Bidrag  till  Slakten  B  elf  rages  Historia,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Belfrage 
genealogy.  With  respect  to  Belfrage'*  career  in  America,  I  am  indebted  to  interview*  with 
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Gustaf  Wilhelm  Belfrage  was  born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  April  12, 1834,  and  died  on  Meridian  Creek,  near 
the  hamlet  of  Norse,  in  Bosque  County,  Texas,  December 
7,  1882.  He  was  derived  from  an  ancient  Scotch-Swedish* 
family,  being  the  tenth  in  line  of  direct  descent  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Belfrage  of  Pennington  and  Tulliochie,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Scotland;  and  sixth  in  line  from  Hans  Befritz 
Belfrage.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Magister  Henry  Bel¬ 
frage  and  his  wife,  Janette  Balram  (daughter  of  James, 
Baron  of  Balram,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stuart),  and 
came  with  his  mother  to  Sweden  as  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
in  1624.  The  migration  of  Janette  Balram  may  have  been 
due  to  religious  persecution,  as  Henry  Belfrage  was  a 
Covenanter,  and  Janette  (at  least  on  the  Stuart  side)  was 
descended  from  a  line  that  included  many  members  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Their  migration,  like  that  of  another 
Scotch-Swedish  family,  the  Hennings,  was  almost  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  that  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims.  Hans 
Belfrage  established  a  home  in  Vanersborg,  a  small  town 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Vanern,  Sweden’s  largest 
lake,  in  the  county  of  Skaraborg.  He  was  evidently  a  very 
ambitious  man  and  held  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
his  town.  He  also  acquired  several  estates  outside  the  town 
of  Vanersborg.  From  the  eldest  son  of  Hans  Belfrage, 


and  letters  from  Norse  and  Swedish  colonists  in  Texas,  who  knew  Belfrage  personally.  Beside® 
this,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Drs.  L.  O.  Howard  and  S.  A.  Rohwer,  and  Professor  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell.  He  is  also  under  obligation  to  Professor  P.  P.  Calvert  for  repeated  acts  of  assistance. 
Kapten  Lennart  Belfrage,  chairman  of  the  Belfragian  Society,  has  given  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  most  kindly  sent  photographic  copies  of  family  portraits. 

*Kapten  Lennart  Belfrage  states  that  the  Belfrage  family  is  originally  from  France,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  D omesda\  Book.  It  was  admitted  to  the  Swedish  nobility  in  1666. 
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Hendrik  Johan  Belf rage, who  became  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery,  is  traced  the  descent  of  Gustaf  W.  Belfrage.* 

The  Belfrage  clan  in  Sweden  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
a  military  family,  though  many  members  have  been  emi¬ 
nent  in  business  and  banking.  In  the  Scotch  line,  the  purely 
intellectual  note  is  more  striking;  among  the  eminent 
members  of  it  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Belfrage  (1774- 
1835),  noted  divine  and  leader  of  the  Secession  Kirk  of 
Scotland;  his  sister  Joanna  Belfrage  Picken,  Scotch-Ca- 
nadian  poet;  Andrew  Belfrage,  Scotch-Canadian  artist 
and  poet;  a  prominent  living  London  physician;  two  Brit¬ 
ish- American  actors  and  playwrights;  and  a  family  of 
British  engineers.  A  few  members  of  the  Swedish  branch 
of  the  family  have  migrated  to  France  and  America.  The 
Swedish  branch  is  the  more  numerous. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  the  whole  Swedish  line 
was  Gustaf  Belf rage’s  grandfather,  Major-General  Johan 
Lennart.  He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  came  to  own  over 
a  score  of  estate  in  Skaraborgslan,  province  of  Vastergot- 
land.  Possessed  of  most  unusual  ability  in  the  managing 
and  investment  of  funds  and  estates,  a  humane  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  life,  noted  for  his  kindness  to  his  ten¬ 
ants  and  his  generosity  to  the  church,  the  Major-General 
lived  a  frugal,  contained  life  to  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
In  1795  he  married  the  Baroness  Hedwig  Charlotta  von 
Kohler,  daughter  of  Baron  Axel  Johan  v.  Kohler,  vice- 
president  of  the  Hofratt  (High  Court  of  Justice  in  Gota. 
He  and  his  bride  went  to  live  at  M alma-s ateri  (Malma 
Manor)  in  Skaraborgslan.  Here  the  Major-General  lived 
for  perhaps  twenty-five  years,  and  here  died  in  1820.  At 
that  time  his  son  Axel  Ake,  Gustaf’s  father,  was  twenty- 

*Gustaf  W.  Belfrage  was  descended  from  Hans  Befritz  Belfrage  in  the  following  line: 
(1)  Hans  Befritz  B.  (1612-88),  (2)  Lt.-Col.  Hendrik  Johan  B.  (1640-1706);  (3)  Lt.  Rutger 
B.  (1689-1751);  (4)  Ake  B.  of  -Hult  ( 1722-60) ;  (5)  Major-Gen.  Johan  Lennart  B.  of  Malma 
and  Thamstorp  (1754-1820);  (6)  Major  and  Royal  Chamberlain  Axel  Ake  B.  (1796-1885), 
father  of  G.  W.  B. 
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four  years  old,  a  newly  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Svea 
Lifeguard. 

Afzelius,  the  Swedish  pastor,  poet,  historian,  and  myth- 
ologist,  best  known  as  compiler  (with  Geijer)  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  collection  of  Swedish  folk-songs  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  has  left  in  his  Minnen{ Memoirs)  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Major-General,  and  of  Gustaf’s  father,  whom 
he  described  as  “a  beautiful  light-haired  boy  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  lying  on  the  floor,  playing  with  his  tin  soldiers”. 
The  Major-General  is  described  by  Afzelius  as  a  “large- 
built,  stately  man,  with  a  countenance  that  begot  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  beholder”.  As  I  write,  a  photographic  copy  of 
Sparrgren’s  portrait  of  the  Major-General  lies  before  me. 
Surely  a  misrepresenting  picture!  Here  we  behold  a  tall 
figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  major-general,  with  a  long, 
Nordic  face  dominated  by  cold  blue  eyes  5  a  patrician  nose, 
a  small,  positive  mouth,  and  a  firm  chin — stolt  och  hog - 
modigl  thought  I.  The  real  man  was  benevolence,  kind¬ 
ness,  justice.  An  autobiography  written  in  1814  contains 
the  following  passage,  whose  truth  is  avouched  by  contem¬ 
porary  testimony  (I  translate  freely):  “My  estates  shall 
bear  true  witness  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  frugality 
and  industry  bring  human  support  and  happiness.  Twenty- 
seen  of  my  cultivated  and  built-up  little  farms  are  now 
settled  by  well-to-do  and  industrious  tenants”.  This  was 
GustaPs  paternal  grandfather. 

With  the  death  of  the  Major-General,  the  property  be¬ 
came  dissipated.  Axel  Ake  Belfrage,  the  General’s  oldest 
child,  and  GustaPs  father,  lacked  completely  his  father’s 
competence  in  money  matters.  After  his  father’s  death  in 
1820  Axel  advanced  to  a  captaincy  in  the  army,  and  in 
1830  was  made  Kammarherre  (Chamberlain)  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  in  the  palace  at  Stockholm.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Axel  Ake  married  the 
Baroness  Margareta  Sophia  Leijonhufvud,  daughter  of 
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ranking-baron  (of  vers  ten  friherre)  Axel  Gabriel  Leijon- 
hufvud  and  his  wife,  Maria  Fredrika  von  Spangen.  The 
Leijonhufvud  family,  perhaps  the  most  noble  of  Sweden, 
dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  given  many 
patriots,  men  and  women,  to  Swedish  history.  Gustavus  I, 
liberator  of  his  country,  and  founder  of  the  famous  Swed¬ 
ish  royal  line  of  Vasa,  married  women  of  the  family  as  his 
second  and  third  wives.  One  branch  of  the  family  who 
have  translated  the  old  Swedish  name  “Leijonhufvud” 
into  the  German  equivalent  “Lowenhaupt”  hold  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  counts  or  earls  ( grefve ).  So  distinguished  is  the 
family  that  the  Rid dar holms kerke  in  Stockholm — West¬ 
minster  Abbey  of  Sweden — contains  the  ancestral  burial 
vaults  of  the  Leijonhufvuds. 

The  wedding  of  the  Kammarkerre  and  the  Baroness 
Leijonhufvud  took  place  in  the  fashionable  Klarakerke  in 
Stockholm,  with  Pastor  Franzen,  the  Swedish  poet  (who 
next  year  was  created  Bishop  of  Hernosand),  officiating. 
Of  this  union  came  two  sons:  Axel  Leonard,  bom  in  1832, 
and  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Gustaf  Wilhelm,  born  two 
years  later. 

The  marriage  which  began  thus  auspiciously  in  the 
union  of  two  distinguished  lines  of  Swedish  nobility  ended 
disastrously,  for  GustaPs  mother,  the  Baroness  Leijonhuf¬ 
vud,  in  1 849  secured  a  legal  separation  from  the  Kammar¬ 
herre.  No  one  knows  the  real  reason  for  the  separation.  Dr. 
Sixten  Belfrage,  as  well  as  Jenny  Belfrage  in  her  Bidrag 
till  Sldkten  Belfrages  Historia,  suggests  that  “the  causes 
of  the  marital  separation  are  unknown,  but  it  may  have 
been  due  to  Axel  Ake’s  inability  to  handle  funds.”  If  Gus¬ 
taf  Wilhelm  shall  later  be  called  a  spendthrift  and  a  was¬ 
trel,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  this  fact  and  his  fathePs  life 
and  GustaPs  early  experiences. 

Axel  Ake  Belfrage  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brevet- 
major  in  the  army  in  1849  (the  year  of  the  divorce)  and 
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later  quitted  the  army.  He  returned  to  Mariestad  on  Lake 
Vaner,  in  Vastergotland,near  his  birthplace,  where  he  died 
in  1885  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-nine. 

GustaPs  father,  while  he  lacked  the  progressiveness  of 
the  Major-General,  nevertheless  was  actively  interested  in 
agriculture,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  election  to  membership 
in  Landbruksakademien  (the  Academy  of  Agriculture)  in 
Stockholm.  Of  his  two  sons,  the  elder,  Axel  Leonard,  lived 
a  life  similar  to  his  fathePs,  with  the  exception  that  he  had 
no:  country  estates  to  attend  (these  having  been  long  since 
sold  by  order  of  the  bankruptcy-court).  He  was  an  officer 
in  a  regiment  in  Stockholm,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Hertug,  or  Grand-Duke,  of  Ostergotland,  later  King 
Oscar  II.  GustaPs  brother  survived  his  father  but  a  few 
months, dying  on  December  31,  1885.  He  had  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Caput  famiiice  of  the  Belfrage  clan  in  Sweden 
on  the  death  of  his  father  the  preceding  April.  Since  both 
of  the  Kammarherre'* s  sons  died  without  issue,  this  branch 
of  the  family  became  extinct. 

IV 

So  much  for  the  background  and  general  family  history. 
What  of  Our  Man,  Gustaf  Wilhelm? — 'whom  the  family 
genealogy  dismisses  with  the  simple  statement  that  he  was 
an  “Entomologist.  Resided  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Cli[f]ton  in  Texas,  U.  S.  A.,  whence  he  sent  home  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Sweden  large  collections  of  insects. 
Died  Dec.  7,  1882,  in  Cli[f]ton.” 

The  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  search  has  failed 
to  bring  to  light  many  facts  regarding  the  early  life  of 
Gustaf  Belfrage.  Such  fragmentary  notes  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  of  his  life  in  Sweden  are  due  to  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Sixten  Belfrage.  I  translate: 

Unfortunately,  very  little  is  known  about  G.  W.  B.  In  January,  1854 
r  [at  the  age  of  twenty]  he  became  a  student  in  Skogsinstitutet  (the  high  school 

of  forestry)  in  Stockholm,  where  are  trained  jagrruistarna  (the  royal  foresters 
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or  chiefs  of  the  particular  districts  of  the  Crown  Forests).  For  some  unknown 
reason  G.  W.  B.  never  graduated  [although  the  Adelskalendar  of  1856  also 
records  him  as  a  student  at  Skogsinstitutet ,  presumably  for  1  85  5].  The  exact 
time  of  his  departure  from  the  Skogsinstitut  is  not  known.  ...  [In  the  Adels¬ 
kalendar  for  1857,  G.  W.  B.  is  recorded  as  a  skogsj orv altar e  or  “steward  of 
the  forest”  at  Sjarnsund;  in  1863  and  1865,  he  is  recorded  as  “living  in 
America”.]  ...  In  these  accounts  that  which  is  of  interest  is  that  G.  W.  B. 
was  skogsj orvaltare  on  the  Stjarnsund  property  in  Narke.  This  property  was 
at  this  time  the  private  property  of  the  Royal  House  and  the  fact  that  G.  W.  B. 
had  this  position  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  father’s  position  as  Kammar- 
herre.  It  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  reason  that  B.  left  the  Skogsinstitut 
was  that  this  position,  which  was  undoubtedly  just  as  good  as  being  a  jagmas- 
tare  (royal  forester)  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  presented  itself  to 
him.  But  it  may  also  be  that  they  procured  this  position  for  B.  because  he 
did  not  have  a  degree  that  would  give  him  a  right  to  a  government  position. 

It  seems  that  he  did  not  stay  very  long  at  Stjarnsund.  The  fact  that  the 
Kalendar  of  1860  gives  him  merely  the  title  “steward  of  the  forest”  points 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  had  no  position.  .  .  .  [Belf rage’s]  journey 

to  America  must  have  taken  place  at  the  earliest  in  1860,  at  the  latest,  in 
1862  [since  the  statements  in  the  calendars  are  based  on  the  data  of  the 
preceding  year].  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  correct  supposition  is  the  year  1861 
or  1862. 

Belfrage,  then,  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  America 
was  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  reason  for  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  homeland  are  not  clear.  One  thing  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever:  “that  in  some  way  he  made  it  impossible  for  himself 
to  remain  in  Sweden  and  [he]  therefore  emigrated.”  (Dr. 
Sixten  Belf  rage.)  Certain  of  his  intimate  companions  in 
Bosque  and  McLennan  Counties,  Texas,  descried  him  as 
“disinherited”,  and  as  a  “remittance  man”.  Others  spoke 
of  him  as  a  spendthrift,  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
money;  moreover,  it  was  said  that  in  Sweden  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  unhappily  and  after  a  short  time  had  left  his  wife  and 
had  come  to  America  to  seek  relief. 

It  is  certain  that  the  latter  statement  was  given  by  Bel- 
frage  himself  to  one  or  two  intimate  companions;  and  as  a 
result  the  impression  was  widespread  that  he  had  left  a  wife 
in  the  homeland.  On  this  point  Dr.  Sixten  Belf  rage  says: 
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That  he  was  married  is  not  known:  [it  is]  not  improbable,  but  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  an  event  would  not  have  been  reported  by 
[his  older]  brother  to  the  Adelskalendar  [calendar  of  the  nobility].  Possibly 
there  is  confusion  with  the  father’s  unhappy  marriage. 

Wrangel& Bergstrom  in  their  genealogy  of  Swedish  nobles, 
and  Anrep  both  state  that  Gustaf  died  unmarried. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  bridge  the  gap  in  time  between 
Belfrage’s  departure  from  Sweden  and  the  first  dependable 
rcord  of  him  in  Texas,  nor  to  determine  his  port  of  entry 
into  the  United  States.*  All  leads  (and  several  have  been 
followed)  have  proved  futile.  Of  this  we  are  certain:  that 
in  1865  he  was  in  Waco,  Texas,  where,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  cessation  of  the  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  substitute  for  some 
man  drafted  for  the  Confederate  Army.  Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Belfrage,  still  living  in  Clifton,  tells 
me  that  “Belfrage  must  have  been  in  Waco,  at  least  when 
the  war  broke  up,  since  he  enlisted  and  got  $1000  .  .  .  [for 
taking]  another  man’s  place. .  .but  never  served  on  account 
of  the  war’s  so  suddenly  ending.  .  .  .  Some  say  that  B.  en¬ 
listed  on  one  day  and  the  next  day  peace  was  declared.”  I 
have  been  unable  to  verify  Belfrage’s  service  from  the 
records  of  either  the  Adjutant-General  of  Texas  or  the 
United  States  War  Department.  However,  neither  have  I 
been  able  to  secure  the  military  record  of  Belfrage’s  bene¬ 
factor  in  Waco,  Samuel  J.  Forsgard,who,as  is  well  known, 
served  in  Colonel  Gurley’s  regiment;  so  that  the  lack  of 
such  record  proves  nothing  either  way  regarding  Belfrage’s 
military  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

Belfrage  used  to  recount  to  his  companions  how  before 
he  came  to  Texas  he  had  “hoboed”  through  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  (presumably  having  come  from  the 
North),  and  then  arrived  in  Waco,  penniless,  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Samuel  J.  Forsgard.  He  entered  the 

*As  this  paper  goes  to  press,  Professor  H.  B.  Parks  states  in  a  private  communication  that 
Belfrage  at  one  time  lived  in  the  Swedish  community  at  Round  Rock,  Texas.  None  of  the 
Bosque  County  Norse  knows  of  any  such  residence. 
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employ  of  Forsgard  &  Company  in  Waco  as  a  clerk.  He 
continued  with  the  Forsgards  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  indulged  entomological  interests,  built  up  a  large 
collection,  entered  into  correspondence  with  numerous  en¬ 
tomologists  in  Europe  and  America,  and  established  him¬ 
self  as  a  most  gifted  and  skilful  collector.  As  appears  from 
a  letter  printed  in  Calvert’s  life  of  Cresson,  Belfrage  had 
by  March  9,  1867,  established  a  correspondence  with  that 
naturalist.  In  the  years  1868-71,  as  appears  in  various 
V etenskapsakademiens  Handlingar  covering  that  period, 
he  sold  large  collections  of  insects  of  all  orders  from  Texas 
to  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science  at  Stockholm.  He  had 
also  sold  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen  a  collection  of  insects  from 
Waco  (IV europtera^  Orthoptera ,  Hymenoptera ,  and  Hem - 
iptera),  which  Hagen  later  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  of  Harvard  College;  and  had  in 
1869  exchanged  a  large  collection  of  Texan  insects  with 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  through  Scudder 
and  Packard.  He  had  also  sent  to  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  at  Salem  abundant  specimens  of  certain  entomos - 
traca ,  Thysanura ,  and  Ixodes  from  Texas,  and  as  early  as 
1872  had  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  acareful  and 
observing  collector  of  insects”.  Packard,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  work,  “Geometrid  Moths  of  the  United  States”, 
indicates  how  he  was  indebted  to  “large  collections  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  .  .  .  contain¬ 
ing  my  types  of  new  species  from  Bosque  County,  Texas, 
collected  by  G.  W.  Belfrage,  and  from  Dallas,  Texas, 
through  Mr.  Boll.  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  types  of  a  few  Texan  species  [collected  by  Boll?  j 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  I  have 

also  received  the  larvae  and  notes  on  a  few  species  from 
Mr.  Belfrage.”  The  Texas  collection  in  the  Naturhistor - 
iska  Riksmuseum  at  Stockholm,  says  Prof.  Dr.  Sjostedt, 
“is  quite  a  comprehensive  collection,  and  specimens  are 
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abundantly  scattered  throughout  the  insect  orders  of  the 
Museum.  ” 

Early  in  the  year  1867,  Belfrage’s  mother  died,  leaving 
him  from  her  estate  an  annual  income  of  between  $300 
and  $400,  which  was  sent  to  him  annually  through  his 
uncle,  General  Baron  A.  G.  Leijonhufvud.  By  this  time 
Belf rage’s  family  had  completely  cut  him  off:  the  diaries 
of  the  Kammarherre  of  this  and  earlier  periods  make  no 
mention  of  Gustaf ,  and  doubtless  his  older  brother  had  not 
served  exactly  in  the  role  of  a  peacemaker.  The  psycholo¬ 
gist  draws  from  the  whole  situation  obvious  conclusions: 
the  older  son’s  following  closely  in  his  father’s  footsteps, 
doubtless  overawing  the  younger,  who  responded  by  a  de¬ 
fense  reaction  of  the  revolt  type.  Gustaf  was  a  ne’er-do- 
well,  as  far  as  paternal  desires  went;  yet  he  appears  to 
have  had  the  confidence  of  his  mother. 

With  the  added  income  from  her  estate  (interest  from 
a  fund  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars)  Belfrage  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  relinquishing  his  clerkship,  which  he  did  about 
1870,  and  then  removed  to  the  hamlet  of  Norse,  in  Bosque 
County.  His  mail  address  until  about  1875  continued  to  be 
Waco,  as  all  mail  was  forwarded  to  him  through  the  Fors- 
gards  at  that  place.  After  that  his  mail  address  was  “Clif¬ 
ton”,  nine  miles  from  Norse.  For  several  years  after  Bel- 
frage’s  arrival  in  Norse  (i.e.y from  1870  to  1879)  he  lived 
with  Mr.  Carl  Questad,an  old  Norse  farmer  who  dwelt  on 
a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  Meridian  Creek.  In  this  local¬ 
ity  of  rare  beauty  Belfrage  made  his  magnificent  collec¬ 
tions  from  Bosque  County.  When  I  visited  the  place  last 
spring  Dr.  O.  M.  Olson  pointed  out  two  great  live-oak 
trees,  saying,  “Belfrage  set  his  light-traps  under  those  trees 
to  catch  night-flying  insects  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  He 
used  lights  to  attract  insects,  and  most  of  his  work  was 
done  at  night.  We  got  magnificent  beetles  and  moths  in 
this  way:  I  remember  how  delighted  Belfrage  was  with 
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the  first  pair  of  glow  worms  ( Lamfyrid  bettle  larvas),  that 
I  found  for  him:  in  his  generous,  carefree  way  he  gave  me 
five  dollars  for  the  pair.  Then  he  would  sell  them  for  a 
tenth  of  that  amount!” 

In  1 879  Belfrage  built  himself  a  small  hut  on  Meridian 
Creek  on  the  Chris  Pederson  farm,  about  three  miles  from 
the  Questad  place.  Here  he  was  found  dead,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  7,  1882. 

V 

Belfrage  was  a  prodigious  collector.  As  early  as  1869  he 
advertised  an  exchange-collection  of  25,000  Texan  insects, 
and  bad  won  the  cordial  approval  of  naturalists  as  “an 
active  and  zealous  collector;  his  mountings  of  specimens  is 
the  very  perfection  of  neatness”.  He  sold  continually  and 
extensively  through  the  thirteen  subsequent  years,  both  to 
amateurs  and  to  serious  students.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  his 
Collections  of  insects  at  the  time  of  his  death  comprised 
36,881  pinned  specimens  in  good  order,  in  addition  to 
beetles  in  paper,  sawdust,  and  alcohol,  and  butterflies  in 
papers  !* 

For  a  number  of  years  Belfrage  planned  to  make  a  col¬ 
lecting  trip  through  the  Southwest.  As  early  as  1869  he 
issued  a  prospectus  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist ,  saying: 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  in  this  country  and  Europe,  I  intend 
to  make  an  extensive  eight  or  nine  months’  Entomological  collecting  tour 
in  Western  Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico,  if  sufficient  means  cen  be 
raised.  ...  I  shall  be  obliged  by  receiving  early  information  from  all  desir¬ 
ing  to  subscribe,  stating  at  the  same  time  their  wishes.  ...  If  anything  should 
happen  during  the  tour  to  prevent  my  fulfilling  my  engagements,  or  if 
anyone  dislikes  his  share,  the  money  will  be  refunded.  .  .  . 


*A  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  localities  from  which  Belfrage  collected  his  speci¬ 
mens,  many  of  them  “types”.  Nearly  all  of  his  specimens  with  collection  dates  before  1870 
were  taken  at  Waco,  McLennan  County  (in  East  Central  Texas),  while  those  with  later  dates 
came  usually  from  Clifton,  Bosque  County,  which  is  about  forty  miles  northwest  of  Waco. 
Nearly  all  of  Belfrage’s  specimens  came  from  these  two  adjoining  counties.  Ih  1869  Belfrage 
collected  some  insects  at  Galveston,  and  there  are  Belfrage  specimens  from  Bastrop  County, 
Texas — probably  exchanges  with  L.  Heiligbrodt,  of  that  place.  As  Belfrage  often  neglected 
to  state  localities  on  his  labels,  this  suggestion  is  given  to  clear  up  type-localities  for  new  species. 
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In  1877  he  still  looked  forward  to  taking  such  a  collecting 
trip.  However,  he  never  made  the  tour  he  had  planned. 

An  editorial  obituary  notice  in  the  American  Naturalist 
(written,  presumably,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  long  a 
correspondent  of  Belfrage,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  that 
journal),  casts  light  on  Belfrage’s  work  as  a  collector.  I 
quote : 

If  the  insect  fauna  of  Texas  is,  at  the  present  time  [1883],  better  known 
than  that  of  most  of  the  Western  States  of  this  continent,  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Mr.  Belfrage  and  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Boll,  who 
were  the  foremost  among  the  few  really  careful  and  conscientious  collectors 
in  the  country.  The  number  of  new  and  interesting  species  discovered  by 
Mr.  Belfrage  is  really  astonishing,  considering  that  they  were  collected  in 
a  very  limited  area  of  the  State,  and  several  of  his  discoveries  were  named 
after  him  by  our  most  prominent  entomologists.  The  care  and  neatness  he 
exhibited  in  preserving  and  preparing  his  specimens,  as  well  as  the  honesty 
with  which  he  filled  the  orders  of  his  numerous  correspondents,  deservedly 
procured  him  a  reputation  as  a  collector  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  country. 

Belfrage  published  no  entomological  papers,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  learn.  In  a  letter  to  Ezra  T.  Cresson,  dated 
July  26,  1873,  Belfrage  stated  that  he  was  working  at  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  insects  of  Bosque  County, 
Texas.  Nothing  came  of  this  paper.*  In  1880  his  health 
began  to  fail  rapidly;  and  he  died  two  years  later. 

VI 

Apparently  there  is  no  portrait  of  G.  W.  Belfrage  ex¬ 
tant,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  Mr.  Knut  Belfrage 
of  Lidkoping,  Sweden,  possesses  a  great  collection  of  fam¬ 
ily  portraits,  but  none  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  There 
are,  however,  excellent  published  portraits  of  GustaPs 
father  and  paternal  grandfather.  In  the  absence  of  por¬ 
traits,  one  must  trust  to  accounts  of  his  appearance  and 
personal  characteristics  given  by  contemporaries  of  Bel¬ 
kin  the  inventory  of  Belfrage’a  estate  is  listed  the  following  item:  1  [Bale]  of  Manuscript  [;] 
no  value. 
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at  Clifton  during  Gust  a  f?s  sojourn  there: 

He  was  a  very  tall  man,  spare,  face  tolerably  full,  with  a  moustache;  of 
jovial  disposition  and  expression;  an  active  man  .  .  .  very  highly  educated 
.  .  .  from  hearsay  he  was  connected  by  relationship  with  some  of  the  Swedish 
nobility. 

Mr.  Frank  Kell,  President  of  the  Wichita  Falls  &  South¬ 
ern  Railway,  says  of  him: 

As  a  boy  I  well  remember  G.  W.  B.,  and  knew  of  the  work  which  he  was 
carrying  on  in  that  section.  He  was  not  communicative  to  anyone,  and  being 
only  a  small  boy,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  anything  whatever  of  his 
antecedents  or  individualities  further  than  [that]  he  was  generally  recognized 
as  a  cultured  man  and  one  with  pronounced  eccentricities. 

Dr.  O.M.  Olson,  his  personal  physician,  and  younger  com¬ 
panion  in  collecting,  says  of  his  personal  appearance : 

He  was  very  tall,  spare,  broad-faeed,  moustached,  weight  160  pounds,, 
with  a  jovial  expression,  and  an  agreeable,  companionable  disposition;  in 
industry  he  was  active  and  indefatigable.  The  townspeople  at  Clifton  thought 
very  well  of  him. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Colwick,  president  of  the  Bosque  County  His¬ 
torical  Society,  tells  the  impressions  of  Bel  frage  that  he 
gained  as  a  boy  of  twelve  years : 

He  looked  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  tallest  men  I  had  ever  seen  (probably 
six  feet  three  inches).  He  had  deep  blue  eyes,  and  was  a  very  slender  man; 
features  pleasant,  and  so  was  his  disposition.  .  .  .  He  was  a  truthful,  reliable 
man:  “his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.”  .  .  He  was  not  of  a  social  dis¬ 
position,  but  spoke  pleasantly  to  those  speaking  to  him. 

Even  in  Belfrage’s  later  years,  when  his  besetting  fault 
had  reduced  him  to  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he 
still  was  a  charming,  cultivated  companion.  True  to  his 
origin  as  the  scion  of  two  distinguished  houses  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  nobility,  he  remained  the  gentleman.  The  inventory  of 
his  estate  shows  the  poverty  of  his  later  years  j  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  struggle  against  overwhelming  personal  tempta¬ 
tion;  yet  in  it  all  he  retained  some  of  the  refinements  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
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eight — a  broken  man,  bat  one  who  had  placed  students  of 
American  zoology  under  an  obligation  which  can  hardly 
be  overstated. 

H  is  intemperate  habits,  which  dated  back  to  his  student 
days  in  Stockholm, had  grown  upon  him  during  his  sojourn 
in  Texas.  General  and  excessive  drinking  was  then  much 
more  common  than  in  later  years.  Whiskey  was  distilled  in 
Bosque  County,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon.  As 
Belfrage  became  older,  the  bottle  mastered  him.  Again 
and  again  he  fought  to  regain  himself,  with  repeated  fail¬ 
ure.  His  credit  became  impaired;  often,  in  the  absence  of 
money,  when  the  mania  was  upon  him,  he  is  said  to  have 
drained  his  specimen-jars  of  their  alcohol.  When  a  remit¬ 
tance  came  for  specimens  sent,  say,  to  students  in  England, 
Italy,  France,  or  Russia,  the  money  was  quickly  spent.  A 
purse  of  gold  roubles  sent  by  Radochkoffsky  was  dispersed 
in  a  single  night,  says  a  former  drinking  companion.  Death 
was  due,  officially,  to  “heart  failure” — one  wonders  if  it 
really  did  not  come  mania  d  potu. 

Belfrage’s  friends- — and  mine — led  me  to  an  unmarked 
grave  in  the  corner  of  a  country  churchyard,  which  has  been 
joined  to  other  plots  to  make  a  larger  Kirkegaarde  for  the 
Norse  church.  As  I  looked  over  the  newer  plot,  with  its 
garish  and  ostentatious  monuments,  I  recalled  Madame  de 
StaePs  indictment  of  Florence  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce — that  resting  place  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
dead  of  Europe:  Rossini,  Aretino,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli, 
Galileo,  Michaelangelo.  “Nous  prions  pour  nos  morts”, 
said  a  priest.  “Oui,  vous  avez  raison  .  .  .  C’est  la  seule  pro- 
priete  glorieuse  qui  vous  reste.” 

And  to  me  this  unmarked  plot  is  more  sacred  than  the 
flag-draped  Rid dar holms kerke  of  far-off  Stockholm,  and 
the  ancestral  vaults  of  the  Leijonhufvuds. 
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